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Patricia Witkop of Albany Examining Gifts Sent by Children of the Asan School 
in Guam to Grade School Children in New York State. 


GRADE SCHOOL PUPILS GET GIFTS FROM GUAM 


More than 100 boys and girls in various 
New York State elementary schools, se- 
lected by the State Education Department, 
recently received gifts from school chil- 
dren of the Asan School in Guam. The 
gifts were sent because of the desire of 
school children in Guam to help repay the 


United States for its help and to become 
better acquainted with United States 
school children. Representing Guamanian 
arts and crafts, the gifts are skilfully and 
attractively made and indicate many 
hours of patient labor on the part of the 
Guam school children. 














The project of distributing the gifts was 
under the direction of Dr Frederick J. 
Moffitt, Chief of the Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision, State Education De- 
partment, who received the collection of 
gifts from Commander L. E. Tull, USNR, 
a resident of Delmar, N. Y., who is sta- 
tioned with the 134th C. B. Unit near 
Asan in Guam. Commander Tull re- 
ceived the gifts from Vincente Tydingco, 
principal of the Asan School, with whom 
he became acquainted in arranging a 
Christmas party for Guamanian children 
and social events for Navy personnel. The 
articles were originally intended as Christ- 
mas gifts but were received too late. 

The city, village and district elementary 
schools which received the gifts were the 





Albany public schools, the Hamburg pub- 
lic schools, the grade school in Slinger- 
lands and the schools of the third super- 
visory district of Albany county. 

Included in the collection were shell 
purses, fans, picture frames, cart models, 
coconut novelties, holders, seed 
bracelets, round woven bags, flat woven 
purses, cigaret case, knife, large baskets, 
rings, earrings, chain and shell necklaces, 
bracelets, shell collections and _ shell 
jewelry. 


glass 


Each item was tagged with the name, 
age and address of the sender. School 
children in the State who received the 
gifts were asked by their teachers to 
promise to correspond with the Guama- 
nian children who sent the gifts. 





INSTITUTE FOR HISTORIANS TO BE HELD 


The second annual institute for local 
historians, sponsored by the State Educa- 
tion Department, will be held June 3d—6th 
in the State Education Building, Albany, 
Dr Albert B. Corey, State Historian, has 
announced. 

More than 100 local historians, repre- 
sentatives of historical societies and local 
librarians attended the institute last year. 
A greater number is expected this year. 

“ The institute is designed to explain 
the duties of local historians and to intro- 
duce to them the opportunities connected 
with their positions,” Doctor Corey said. 
‘“* Although the official duties of local his- 
torians as outlined in the Education Law 
relate chiefly to saving valuable historical 
records from destruction and placing them 
in safekeeping, no indication is given of 
the types, variety and extent of records 


that should be saved or of those that 
should be destroyed or of the use that 
can and should be made of historical 


materials.” 
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The program of the institute will in- 
clude instruction in the preservation and 
care of records and of historic houses and 
objects, collection of war service records, 
study and publication of local history, 
work of historical societies, collection of 
war service records, study and publication 
of local history, work of historical socie- 
ties, collection of folklore and folk music, 
relations with public officials in counties, 
cities, towns and villages. 

The role of historical museums and 
their relation to the work of historical 
societies and the role of the public library 
and its contribution to the study of local 
history will be discussed. 
at the institute will consider the teaching 


Other sessions 


of local history in the social studies pro- 
gram in the elementary and secondary 
schools. Another session will deal with 
the audio-visual resources available in any 
which the of 


societies he 


community with work 


schools, churches and can 


made more effective. 
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It has been the policy of New York 
State for more than 125 years to provide 
educational facilities for deaf children in 
residential schools. 

These schools are all private schools 
but are state supported. The pupils are 
appointed to them by the State and in 
turn the schools are reimbursed to cover 
the cost of tuition, room and board for the 
period school is in session. These ap- 
proved residential schools are the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, New York City; 
St Joseph’s School for the Deaf, New 
York City ; New York School for the Deaf, 
White Plains; Rochester School for the 
Deaf, Rochester; Central New York 
School for the Deaf, Rome; St Mary’s 
School for the Deaf, Buffalo. 

Pupils are allowed to go home on 
week-ends, if they live near their homes, 
and for vacation periods. The State does 
not provide transportation. 

Candidates for appointment to the resi- 
dential schools are secured through either 
of the following procedures: 

1 The Public Health Law requires 
that all children under six years of age 
who are deaf shall be reported to the Com- 
missioner of Health, who in turn is re- 
quired to report the matter to the Com- 
missioner of Education, whose duty it is 
to advise the parents about the nearest 
school available for the education of these 
children. 

2 The Education Law requires the an- 
nual testing of children; through this 
means all children of school age are tested 
to determine if they have any hearing 
defects, and those with serious defects are 
referred to the nearest residential school 
so that they may receive the proper edu- 
cational service. Parents are given the 
right to select the type of school they 
wish their children to attend. 

According to the committee on nomen- 
clature of the Executives of American 


Schools for the Deaf, deaf children are 
defined as those in whom the sense of 
hearing is nonfunctional for ordinary pur- 
There are two types: 


poses of life. the 
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DEAF CHILDREN RECEIVE SPECIAL TRAINING 





congenitally deaf (children who are born 
deaf), and the adventitiously deaf (chil- 
dren who are born with normal hearing 
but for whom the sense of hearing has 
become nonfunctional through illness or 





Photograph by Lisa Larsen-Graphic House 


Individual Instruction at Lexington School 
for the Deaf. Teacher Illustrating the 
Action of the Breath Sounds by 
Having Pupil Blow on Tissue 


accident). Hard-of-hearing children are 
those for whom the sense of hearing, al- 
though defective, is functional with or 
without the use of a hearing aid. 
Children who are afflicted in early 
childhood with severe hearing loss do not 
acquire speech in the same manner as 
normal children. This is not due to any 
functional inability to speak, but to the 
fact that they are unable to reproduce and 
imitate the ordinary tones of the voice 
range as normal people do. As a result 
of this severe handicap in early childhood, 
the matter of teaching speech to the deaf 
becomes a long and difficult process. This 
is the major objective of all the residential 
In addition lip reading is taught 
so that these children as they grow up 
can interpret speech and language from 


schools. 
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An Advanced Class in the Lexington School for the Deaf Has a Speech Lesson, 
Using a Group Hearing Aid Which Enables Each to Hear the Other's Voice 











Pupils in Homemaking Center, Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome 














Class in Sheet Metal Work, New York School for the Deaf, New 


others as they meet and associate with 
them. Every effort is made to train these 
children to have usable speech through 
individual instruction and with the use 
of devices which are used as an auxiliary 
to the basic teaching methods. 


Children who have acquired some 
speech and then suffer a severe loss of 
hearing due to illness or accident are as- 


sisted in maintaining their normal speech, 
but the method of instruction has to fol- 
low along the same general lines as for 
those children who have been denied this 
process through early acquired deafness. 
Individual or group hearing aid devices 
are used to help these children interpret 
words and language if they have any re- 
sidual hearing. 

Children who are appointed to the 
residential schools for the deaf are given 
opportunity to complete their education 
either on an academic high school level 
or a major vocational objective, which- 
ever is suited to their needs.° All the 
give instruction in dramatics, 
physical training and many extracurricu- 
lar activities. 


schor Is 
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York City 


In addition to the educational provision 
for deaf children, special adjustments are 
needed for hard-of-hearing pupils attend- 
ing regular public schools. These serv- 
ices are based on the degree of hearing 
Many of these pupils need instruc- 
tion in lip reading and speech correction, 
usually taught by itinerant teachers. 

Some cities of the State have classes in 
public schools for pupils with severe hear- 
These are located at 
Albany, Schenectady, Gloversville, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo and New York. 
The school operated in New York City 
is devoted exclusively to the education of 
deaf children and carries children through 
the junior high school level. 

It has been found that children 
more severe hearing losses can profit in 
these special public school classes where 
provisions can be made for acoustical 
equipment and other intensive training in 
speech and lip reading. 

The purpose of this training for chil- 
dren with impaired hearing in public 
schools is to enable them to become a 
part of normal groups early in life. 


loss. 


ing loss. classes 


with 
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The Farm Cadet program, which has 
been conducted the past three years as a 
part of the activities of the State War 
Council, will be continued during 1946 
under the joint sponsorship of the State 
College of Agriculture, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets and the 
State Education Department. 

Last year approximately 10,000 high 
school youth from upstate cities and vil- 
lages volunteered for farm work during 
the vacation period, 2500 high school boys 
came from the metropolitan area to live 
in farm homes and 1100 girls from the 
metropolitan area worked in eight harvest 
camps throughout the State. The same 
number of live-in farm cadets is needed 
this year. In the case of city girls, it is 
estimated that 500 will be needed this 
year since the number of harvest camps 
will be fewer. 

Pupils who are between the ages of 14 
and 18 years, who are physically fit and 
who have their parents’ and school prin- 
cipals’ consent are eligible to enrol. 

Pupils without farm experience will be 
paid a minimum of $30 a month at the 
start for work on a dairy or general farm. 
More will be paid for those with exper- 
ience. For harvest camp work, payment 
may be by the hour or by the basket, at 
the rates paid to local harvest helpers. 

For all boys and girls who will travel 
more than 50 miles from their home city 
to live on a general farm or to live in a 
harvest camp transportation will be fur- 
nished. If they complete their agreement 
for work in a harvest camp or stay 
through the entire summer on a general 
farm, their return fare will be paid by the 
farmer for whom they work. 

Farms will be inspected by supervisors 
to see that reasonable standards are main- 
tained. In farm harvest camps, super- 
visors will live with the campers. 

Those who complete one month at farm 
work will be entitled to Victory Farm 
Volunteer certificates and Farm Cadet 
insignias. 
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FARM CADETS SOUGHT FOR SUMMER WORK 


Through the Farm Cadet program, city 
schools this year are encouraged to de- 
velop work-experience programs involv- 
ing farm work when the school officials 
see the value of such an activity as part 
of the program of the school. 

According to W. J. Weaver, supervisor 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
State Education Department, who is 
representing state agencies in developing 
the Farm Cadet program, controlled 
work-experience is becoming an impor- 
tant part of the educational guidance serv- 
ices of many schools. Many counselors 
look upon the farm work opportunities 
of the Farm Cadet program as additional 
work-experience outlets for selected city 
youth, Mr Weaver asserts. 





FUNK APPOINTED 


Howard V. Funk, who has been acting 
superintendent of schools in Bronxville 
since the resignation of Dr Frederick H. 
Executive Assistant to the 
Education, has _ been 


Bair, now 
Commissioner of 
named superintendent of schools in Bronx- 
ville. Mr Funk has been associated with 
the Bronxville system for 19 
years, first as a teacher and 16 years as 
Bronxville Junior High 


sch ) 


principal of 
School. 


RETURNS FROM SERVICE 

W. Leon Hutt, who was recently dis- 
charged from the Army with the rank of 
captain, has resumed his duties as super- 
intendent of schools in Hoosick Falls. 
Marvin B. Loveys, who acted as superin- 
tendent in Mr Hutt’s absence, has ac- 
cepted a position as head of a new depart- 
ment of industrial and labor relations with 
the Noble and Wood Machine Company. 
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The count of school districts in New 
York State by the Bureau of Statistical 
Services reveals that the total number 
of districts for the year 1944-45, was 
5388, or 342 fewer than for the previous 
school year. This figure includes cities, 
villages under superintendents and all 
districts under the jurisdiction of district 
superintendents. The largest decline, of 
333, was in the common school districts. 
Central rural schools increased by 13. 

Union free elementary school districts 
decreased 4 and union free high school 
districts 19 during the same school year, 
all accounted for in the increase of 13 
central schools. The number of districts 
under the supervision of district super- 
intendents now stands at 5230. By the 
end of the current school year the figure 
will no doubt be below 5000. Compara- 
tive data on kinds of districts are shown 
below for 1944 and 1 45. 

Two village superintendencies are cen- 
tral rural school districts also, but in the 
table below they are counted with villages 
and not with central rural schools. Of 
the 4487 common schools, 1568 
tracted in 194445. 


con- 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN STATE DECREASE 


Although centralization absorbs small 
districts it does not always bring all the 
children of the central district into one 
school center. There are still operating 
in central districts approximately 500 one- 
room branch schools for the lower ele- 
mentary school grades. During the school 
year 1944-45 there was a decrease of 326 
one-teacher districts, 34 two-teacher dis- 
14 three-teacher districts, 7 
teacher districts and 8 five-teacher 


four- 
dis- 


tricts, 


tricts as well as a decrease of 8 in districts 
having more than ten teachers. The num- 
ber of one-teacher districts maintaining 
school as of June 30, 1945, was 2325. 

Although there has been a tendency to 
reduce the number of districts with small 
attendance, six districts with an average 
daily attendance of only one pupil still 
remained in the school year 1944-45. A 
count of districts by pupils in average 
daily attendance shows that there were 15 
districts with an average daily attendance 
of two pupils; 28 with an average daily 
attendance of three pupils and 206 with 
an average daily attendance of five or 
fewer pupils. 


Increase or 








Kind of District 1943-44 1944-45 Decrease 
eee nati oka Wiese mW 4 820 4 487 —333 
Union free (elementary) .................-.. 149 145 — 4 
Union free (high school)..................-- 303 284 — 19 
Central rural (elementary) ............-.+5-. 8 8 0 
Central rural (high school)................+.-. 288 301 + 
OEE ccc dncdcawendeerenanwes ee 5 5 0 
___ Total in supervisory districts............. 5 573 5 230 —343 
BN Ss ics ae eRC RnR eRe eR RR aweE eee aNN Gn D boa 60 61 — J 
IN ack Sie an yd in annals paneaeeaduec 97 97 0 

ect ince Euenwwnasannenons 5 730 5 388 —342 


VETERANS AT COLGATE 
Veterans form 74 per cent of Colgate 
University’s civilian student body. The 
college’s total enrolment is now 796, in- 
cluding 643 civilians, 476 of them veter- 
ans, and 153 Navy and Marine trainees. 
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BOOKS AID PATIENTS 

The importance of properly selected 
reading materials in the treatment of pa- 
tients is part of the training given to cadet 
nurses in veterans’ hospitals in learning 
the library’s place in the hospital program. 
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CONTINUING SCHOOL SAVINGS PROGRAM URGED 


ARTHUR K,. GETMAN, SCHOOL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


Since the bombs dropped on Pearl 
Harbor 25 million pupils have purchased 
stamps and bonds to the amount of two 
billion dollars. Mere statistics can record 
but a part of the magnificent achievement 
of this “ Schools at War” program. One 
needs to take account of the teaching ef- 
fort and the influence of thrift on the 
children themselves. School officials 
throughout the country have been urged 
by the Treasury Department to continue 
the thrift education program and to en- 
courage our children and youth to im- 
prove the habits of systematic saving that 
have been so well established. There are 
at least two primary values that have 
come from the school savings program. 
First, pupils have learned how to manage 
their money so that it makes a valuable 
contribution to a full life. Second, pupils 
have learned to become active and in- 
formed citizens because they are literally 
share holders in their government. 

Throughout the war savings program, 
the school officials, teachers and pupils in 
the State of New York have placed pri- 
mary emphasis on the educational phases 
of thrift and systematic saving. Efforts 
to use the schools as selling agencies have 
been rigidly screened out. Many officials 
and teachers have inquired regarding the 
continuance of the savings program. 
Most of us are aware that savings bonds 
and savings stamps are available through 
the usual channels. It is hoped that pub- 
lic and private schools throughout the 
State will continue to give our youth and 
children the opportunity to save regularly 
at school. Many schools may wish to go 
back to the prewar “bank day” con- 
ducted in cooperation with a local bank. 
Other schools may set up a school bank 
operated by pupils with the materials and 
routine of a commercial bank, under the 
supervision of a faculty member. Most 
schools will undoubtedly wish to continue 
the “stamp day” as the most practical 
savings plan and one which provides 
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sound opportunities. Even the most iso- 
lated school may get daily stamp and bond 
service from the rural mail carrier. 

United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker recently tele- 
graphed Commissioner of Education 
George D. Stoddard, as follows: 

Give pupils the opportunity to save 
regularly at school through purchase of 
stamps and bonds and to learn the tech- 
nics and personal importance of saving. 
These are educational values worth sav- 
ing. I strongly recommend that you 
encourage local superintendents and 
teachers to continue their participation in 
the school savings program. 


SUMMER WORK 

Federal funds will again be available 
this year to pay for a month’s salary for 
summer work by a teacher of homemaking 
in schools that maintain vocational home- 
making departments. The plan for the 
teacher’s summer work must be approved 
by the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, State Education Department, be- 
fore the teacher may begin work. 

The emphasis for summer work this 
year will be on supervision of home 
projects, home visiting of the girls who 
will take the homemaking course, helping 
the daughter and the mother in the home, 
teaching adult classes in homemaking, 
learning the needs of the community and 
assisting in food preservation and care of 
food. 

A 50 per cent reimbursement may be 
secured by boards of education for the 
salary of teachers of homemaking who will 
teach classes in homemaking for adults 
or aid adults in homemaking projects 
during the summer. 
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Health and Physical Education 





RURAL SCHOOL DEVELOPS SPORTS PROGRAM 


How a country school can provide an 
extensive sports program by using ingenu- 
ity, imagination and the materials at hand 
is told in the following informal report 
written by Mrs Irene F. Volkringer, princi- 
pal of Gardnertown elementary school in the 
first supervisory district of Orange county, 
to the Bureau of Physical Education, State 
Education Department. The school is a 
three-story building with six classrooms and 
no indoor facilities for physical education. 
There are six teachers and 210 pupils. 

In our program in sports we stress. the 
importance of training, since training in 
sports gives boys and girls strength, en- 
durance, speed and the ability to work 
with other people. We stress the import- 
ance of cooperation, fair play and self- 
Many bad tempers take a turn 
sports 


control. 
for the better through a good 
program. Many pupils have learned to 
associate with others and have gained 
poise and self-confidence on the play- 
ground. 

Beginning in the fall, our boys and girls 
meet to choose captains for their various 
teams. The boys start with touch foot- 
ball, and the girls with soccer. We have 
enough boys and girls in grades 5 through 
8 to have three teams of each. After the 
captains are chosen, the pupils divide 
themselves into teams. Two teams are 
made up of the older and bigger pupils 
and the third is of the intermediate pupils 
and small upper graders. 

Then a schedule of games is made with 
teams A and B playing at recess, using C 
players as substitutes and teams B and C 
playing at noon, using A’s as substitutes. 
The next day B and C teams play at recess 
with A’s as substitutes and A and B play 
at noon with C as substitutes. This 
schedule is continued until Friday, at 
which time two picked teams compete 
against each other. The game may be 
soccer or volleyball as the children wish. 
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Our board of trustees pays a teacher 
$100 a year to take charge of the boys’ 
sports and another teacher $100 a year to 
take charge of the girls’ sports. These 
two teacher-coaches have a_ volunteer 
leaders’ club. The leaders are trained and 
they act as referees for the games, see 
that the equipment is taken care of, and 
put up the volleyball poles and net. The 
leaders also choose a scorekeeper and keep 
a record of the games. This use of pupil 
leaders does not mean that the teacher- 
coach has nothing to do with the games 
as each has her “ weathereye”” out more 
times than the pupils suspect and usually 
acts as referee for the Friday games. 

The younger children have also learned 
to play soccer, so someone has to be 
chosen to referee their games. It is sur- 
prising to find that many older children 
who are backward in school work do a 
good job in leadership with this younger 
group, and thereby gain confidence. 

After school in the afternoon, two days 
a week, a group stays for instruction and 
on the third day, there is usually a big 
game with competing teams. When the 
winter season comes, a basketball schedule 
is worked out. 

Grace Church in Newburgh allows us 
to use its gymnasium rooms two after- 
noons a week. The boys use it one day 
and the girls the other. This hall is about 
two miles from the school, and the children 
furnish their own transportation. They 
take a bus, or parents donate their cars, 
or they walk, weather permitting. The 
Newburgh junior high schools also offer 
us the use of their gymnasiums, and we 
have used them in the past. 

In the spring we have softball, soccer 
and volleyball. Schedules similar to those 
used during the fall are in effect. Inci- 
dentally, the boys and girls delight in 
playing softball together. 
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There is a park across the lake from 
the school, and often during good weather, 
the teachers take the children there for a 
game after school. Sometimes they all 
bring food and stay for supper. 

In order that the younger children will 
not feel left out, we have marble and 
jacks tournamerts. Anyone who cares 
to compete may do so. The competitors 
are selected and a third pupil acts as the 
judge and keeps the record. A certain 
time is allowed in which all games must 
be played off. Usually we have the marble 
tournament first and then the jacks tour- 
nament. 

Throughout the year at recess and noon 
hour we have organized games. The 
leaders’ club members assist with these. 
We expect all children, unless they are 
excused by the doctor, to participate. 

Since our school is located above a lake, 
we have skating races when we can. This 
is always much fun. The boys and girls 
are good skaters and they love it. We 
have never tried swimming meets with the 
school children, although nearly every 
child can swim. 

When the year’s work is completed, we 
have a system of awards. Three sets of 
letters are presented. A master letter, 
a large G made of white chenille set on a 
red background, is presented to the eighth 
graders who have shown ability in play- 
ing, cooperation and leadership during the 
past three years; it is also awarded to any 
seventh grader who has been especially 
outstanding in ability, leadership and co- 
operation. The second award is a plain red 
G on-a solid white circular background. 
This letter is presented to the seventh 
graders who have cooperated, shown abil- 
ity and characteristics of leadership. It 
may also be given to an outstanding sixth 
grader. Then there is the simple red felt 
block which is given to outstanding fifth 
and sixth graders who have participated 
in all sports and have shown ability and 
cooperation. These letters are very at- 
tractive when worn on white sweaters. 
Simple awards are given to a boy and girl 
winner of each of the tournaments, and 
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winners of skating races receive ribbons 
as prizes. 

What has been done in our sports 
program was not accomplished overnight. 
Requiring pupils to participate in at least 
two sports in addition to recess was 
severely criticized at first. When some 
good results were made known, however, 
and we had star athletes from Gardner- 
town on the Newburgh Free Academy 
teams, repercussions became fewer. 

In the beginning, no one was paid to 
carry on the program and each teacher 
cooperated, did her bit and now takes 
pride in the good results of a worth-while 
program. We have all seen how good 
characteristics developed in play carry 
over into the schoolroom and outside 
activities. 


NAMED SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr Lyle L. Morris, superintendent of 
schools in Northport, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools in Huntington, 
effective July Ist. He succeeds Raymond 
C. Burdick, who was recently appointed 
director of educational surplus property 
distribution for the State Education De- 
partment. 

A graduate of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Doctor Morris received the 
master of arts and doctor of philosophy 
degrees from Columbia University. He 
has been superintendent in Northport 
since 1930, receiving a leave of absence in 
1943 for service in the Navy, where he 
was assigned to the V-12 program. He 
returned to Northport in November 1945 
following his discharge from the Navy 
with the rank of lieutenant commander. 


Floyd D. Newport, principal of Hast- 
ings upon Hudson High School, has ac- 
cepted a position as representative of the 
College Entrance Book Company in New 
York State. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES WILL AID VETERANS 


Full cooperation of the Board of Re- 
gents and the 11 state teachers colleges in 
meeting the emergency caused by the un- 
precedented demand upon college facilities 
resulting from the return of veterans was 
pledged in a statement adopted by the 
State Board of Regents at its meeting in 
Albany on April 12th. 

The statement gives assurance that the 
state teachers colleges will accept all 
veterans desiring to become teachers, 
within the limits of their facilities; will 
make their facilities available to neighbor- 
ing colleges where possible ; and will per- 
mit staff members to accept extra teaching 
assignments in other colleges. 

The statement adopted reads: 

It is the desire and purpose of the 
Board of Regents and the staffs of the 
New York State Colleges for Teachers to 
make their contribution to the solution of 
the emergency problem occasioned by re- 
turning veterans which faces higher edu- 
cation in the State. 


The Board of Regents hereby declares 
the basis on which this contribution shall 
be made to be as follows: 

1 The New York State colleges for 
teachers shall limit their program to 
teacher training. In connection with 
this program, they will take on campus 
for instructional purposes, within the 
limits of their educational facilities, as 
many qualified veterans as desire to 
enter the teaching profession. 

2 During the emergency, in so far as 
it conforms to statutes and will not 
interfere with the successful operation 
of their own programs the colleges for 
teachers will make their classrooms, 
laboratories and other facilities available 
to neighboring institutions engaged in 
college work. 

3 During the emergency, members of 
the staffs of the colleges for teachers, 
in so far as it is consistent and will not 
interfere with their own assigned duties, 
may personally accept teaching assign- 
ments under the auspices of neighboring 
institutions of higher education. 


MARINE ACADEMY TRAINING DIRECTOR NAMED 


The Board of Regents at its meeting in 
Albany April 12th approved the appoint- 
ment of Dr Ralph E. Page as director of 
training of the New York State Maritime 
Academy, Fort Schuyler, Bronx, New 
York, effective June ’15, 1946. 

He will administer an undergraduate 
course of study leading to the degree of 
bachelor of marine science, which the 
academy was recently authorized by the 
State Legislature to grant. 

Doctor Page was graduated from Bluff- 
ton College, Bluffton, Ohio, and received 
the master of arts and doctor of phi- 
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losophy degrees from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He has been associated with 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., since 
1930, advancing from assistant professor 
to dean and member of the administrative 
council. He is also director of the 
veterans’ bureau at Bucknell. 

The Board of Regents voted to grant 
an absolute charter to the Lake Grove 
School, an elementary and _ secondary 
school for boys at Lake Grove, N. Y., to 
replace the provisional charter of the insti- 
tution. The provisional charter of the 
Chown School of Business, Buffalo, was 
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amended in regard to the number of trus- 
tees and an absolute charter was granted. 

A provisional charter was granted to 
World Studytours, New York City, an 
educational corporation for the purpose of 
providing adult education through inter- 
national travel. 

The charter of the Emma Willard 
School, Troy, was amended in regard to 
the number of trustees and the number of 
women as trustees, and the charter of the 
North Salem-Salem Center Free Library 
was amended by changing the name of the 
corporation to North Salem Free Library. 

Newell L. Freeman, Schenectady, was 
appointed to ‘the Board of Examiners of 
Professional Engineers and Land Sur- 
veyors for a term of three years beginning 
May 1, 1946, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the expiration of the ferm of Roy G. 
Finch, Albany. The Regents expressed 
their appreciation for the long and valu- 
able service of Mr Finch to the engineer- 
ing board. 

Ernest S. Mason, Malone, was named 
to the board of visitors of State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, for a term of seven 











years beginning April 12, 1946, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Frederick 
H. Bryant, Malone. Mr Mason is active 
in the business and civic life of northern 
New York. 

The Regents reappointed to the Certi- 
fied Public Accountant Committee on 
Grievances Ira A. Schur, of New York 
City, for a term of five years beginning 
May 1, 1946. 

The change in name of two schools was 
approved. Carmel High School was 
changed to Carmel Central School and 
Mount Upton Union School to Mount 
Upton Central School. 

Chancellor William J. Wallin appointed 
a special committee to plan the 1946 Con- 
vocation of The University of the State 
of New York and the inauguration of Dr 
Francis T. Spaulding as President of the 
University and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Doctor Spaulding has been ap- 
pointed to take office July 1, 1946. The 
committee consists of Regents Wm Le- 
land Thompson, Troy; George Hopkins 
Sond, Syracuse; John P. Myers, Platts- 


burg. 





OWEN D. YOUNG LAUDS SERVICE OF REGENTS 


In response to the resolution adopted 
at the March meeting of the Board of 
Regents expressing regret that Regent 
Owen D. Young had to leave the Board 
April lst and appreciation of his services 
as a member of the Board as well as in 
other fields of activity, Regent Young 
expressed his thanks for this tribute in 
a letter read at the April meeting of the 
Regents. He said in part: 

Until I became a member of the Board 
and worked with it for twelve years, I 
had no understanding of the time and 
effort which it was necessary for each 
member of the Board to give to its work, 
to say nothing of the heavier burdens of 
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the Chancellors and Vice Chancellors 
serving in my time. Of them I can say 
that it always seemed to me that the 
service on the Board and to the Depart- 
ment of Education had a first call over 
their regular gainful occupations. 

The opportunity to serve in the cause 
of public education in a directive as dis- 
tinguished from an administrative capac- 
ity has always been able to command the 
energies of our most competent and de- 
voted citizens whether on loca) school 
boards or in state-wide services. 

There must be something about the 
honor of such a service in such a cause, 
without compensation, that is both appeal- 
ing and satisfying. 
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GRADUATE STUDY 

In accordance with approval by the 
Board of Regents for graduate instruction 
at State College for Teachers, Buffalo, the 
college will offer graduate courses in the 
1946 summer session. 

Four objectives of this new graduate 
department, as outlined by the college, are 
to enable elementary teachers to continue 
their professional advancement at the 
graduate level; to offer graduate courses 
in elementary school principalship and 
supervision to teachers and adminis- 
trators ; to encourage teachers to maintain 
the validity of the permanent certificate 
in approved graduate courses; and to en- 
courage elementary school teachers to 
begin a program of college instruction 
leading to the master of arts degree. 

Any student who holds an approved 
bachelor of arts degree and is eligibie to 
teach in the elementary field, may apply 
for graduate work. Courses to be offered 
in the 1946 summer session include work- 
shop in elementary education, seminar in 
elementary education, elementary school 
supervision, elementary school principal- 
ship, science in the elementary curriculum, 
studies in recent American history, studies 
in the structure and function of language, 
epic myth and legend as background for 
children’s literature. 


—_Q——_- 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


A series of 13 radio broadcasts entitled 
The Schools Are Yours! presented by the 
National Education Association in cooper- 
ation with the National Broadcasting 
Company, will start June 15th over the 
NBC network. 


-———_Q-—_ — 


The Council of School Superintendents 
will hold its annual meeting September 
23d-25th at Saranac Inn. 
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AVIATION SEMINARS 


Seminars in aviation education, spon- 
sored by the State Education Department 
to give teachers a nontechnical under- 
standing of the important phases of avia- 
tion education, will be offered this summer 
at State College for Teachers at Albany, 
State Teachers College at Cortland and 
State Teachers College at Fredonia. 

The course will be six weeks in length 
and enrolment will be limited to 20 in 
each of the three seminars. Credit toward 
either the baccalaureate or master’s de- 
gree will be given. The summer session 
fee is $30 and the cost for flight instruc- 
tion is additional. 


——_———— 


STEERING COMMITTEE 

The first postwar meeting of the In- 
dustrial Arts Steering Committee was 
held March 29th—30th in Syracuse. Dele- 
gates from 19 industrial arts teachers’ 
clubs attended. 

Discussion was held concerning the 
accomplishments in aviation education and 
plans for future courses, explanation of 
the adult education legislation and the 
recently published bulletin of the Educa- 
tion Department, Basic Issues in Second- 
ary Education. The training of industrial 
arts teachers and the professional relation- 
ship of the Steering Committee, industrial 
arts clubs and industrial arts teachers, as 
well as their relationships to superin- 
tendents, principals, guidance counselors, 
community officials and taxpayers were 
also discussed. 

The Steering Committee is composed 
of one delegate from each of the 21 in- 
dustrial arts teachers’ clubs in the State 
and is headed by Roy G. Fales, industrial 
arts supervisor, State Education Depart- 


ment. 
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Aviation Class at Salamanca High School 


JUNIOR AVIATION CLASS LEARNING TO FLY 


Salamanca High School is preparing its 
students for the air age by offering a 
junior aviation training course which in- 
cludes classroom instruction in civil air 
regulations, aerodynamics, engines, navi- 
gation and code and meteorology and ten 
hours of flight instruction. Nineteen 
pupils, including one girl, en- 
rolled in the course. 


are now 
Several factors make an aviation course 
The airport is 
easily accessible, being located only a mile 
from the school, and a faculty member, a 
veteran of World War II, is a trained in- 
structor for both ground school work and 


of this scope possible. 


flight instruction. 

The course is for one year with daily 
classroom periods and receives one unit 
Juniors and seniors, 
The only pre- 


of Regents credit. 
16 years old, are eligible. 
requisite is physics, which must have been 
previously completed or may be taken 
simultaneously, with passing grades main- 
tained. 

Flight instruction is given at the local 
airport during the last two periods of the 
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afternoon, after school and also on Satur- 
days in the event of bad weather during 
the week. All flying in connection with 
the course is dual. No solo flying is per- 
mitted in the school program. All flight 
equipment and personnel at the airport are 
licensed by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. Each pupil is insured and the 
cost of flight instruction is met by the 
Salamanca Board of Education. 

Flight instruction helps to accomplish 
one of the most important objectives of 
safe flying. 
room theory into practice, teaches the 
pupil to respect the weather and its po- 
tentialities for danger and teaches the 
necessity for preciseness and exactness in 
piloting an airplane. 


the course This puts class- 


OSWEGO CONFERENCE 

An industrial conference for 
teachers and administrators was held 
May 2d-3d at State Teachers College, 


()sw ego. 


arts 
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\ successful part-time employment 
system for work-experience credit in the 
field of retail distribution and office cleri- 
cal work has been developed by the busi- 
ness department of Kingston High School 
in cooperation with 26 business firms in 
the city of Kingston. 

Since the beginning of the program in 
September 1943, pupils have been em- 
ploved 77,641 hours for which work- 
experience credit was granted. These 
pupils earned a total of $30,130.80. 

At present 33 pupils are employed in 
the part-time positions in connection with 
the vocational bookkeeping and_steno- 
graphic courses; 5 pupils are doing part- 
time clerical work for work-experience 
credit in connection with the vocational 
bookkeeping and stenographic courses ; 
21 pupils are being excused with the 
principal’s permission for work during 
part of the regular school day. 

During the 1945 summer vacation, 31 
students were employed under this pro- 


WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM AT KINGSTON 


gram, working a total of 12,584 hours. 
From September 1, 1945, to February 1, 
1946, pupils in the work-experience pro- 
gram worked 13,075 hours. For this total 
of 25,659 hours, the pupils 
$11,343.10. 

The average hourly wage rate was 
44.21 cents but has been increased to 50 
cents an hour since November 1945 under 
the recent retail trade minimum wage 
order. 


earned 


One pupil who worked during the 
summer vacation period and continued to 
work during the school year had accumu- 
lated a total of 1201 hours on February 
Ist of this year and had earned a total 
of $660.55. 

The success of the work-experience 
program is shown in the positions secured 
by graduates. Eleven members of the 
class of 1945 who majored in retailing 
have obtained permanent positions with 
the local business firms where they re- 
ceived their work-experience credit while 
they were taking the retailing course. 





HOME ECONOMICS MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


Dr John S. Allen, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, and Treva E. 
Kauffman, Acting Chief of the Bureau 
of Home Economics Education, both of 
the State Education Department, sched- 
uled conferences to discuss the college 
home economics curriculum, preparation 
and supervision of home economics teach- 
ers and the cooperating teaching centers, 
on May 14th-16th in the State Education 
Building, Albany. 

On May 14th, reports were made by 
comnuttees who have been working for a 
year to revise the college home economics 
curriculum. Beulah Coon of the Home 


Economies Service of the United States 
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Office of Education, conducted the confer- 
ence for teacher educators on May 15th 
to discuss teacher education and home 
economics in the State. On May 16th, 
a conference was held to discuss coop- 
erating teaching centers in connection 
with the teacher-training institutions of 
the State. 

The conference on May 17th was 
devoted to planning the curriculum work- 
shop courses to be held during the sum- 
mer session, 

Members of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education and Dr Edward S. 
Mooney, supervisor of teacher-training, 
also discussed the in-service study pro- 
grams with teacher educators. 
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STODDARD RETURNS 


Dr George D. Stoddard, Commissioner 
of Education, who recently returned from 
Japan where he headed the United States 
Education Mission to study Japanese edu- 
cation, was formally welcomed back to the 
Education Department at the meeting of 
the Board of Regents held April 12th in 


Albany. Chancellor William J. Wallin 
said: 
We welcome Commissioner Stoddard 


back to our midst. You will recall that he 
and the Department were signally honored 
by his appointment to the London meeting 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization and that 
last month we were again honored by his 
appointment as chairman of the United 
States Education Mission to Japan. The 
leaves of absence granted to Doctor 
Stoddard were necessary in order that 
he might meet these requests by our 
Government. They are evidences of the 
Department’s desire to do its full duty in 
educational matters, not only within its 
regular activities but in the field of inter- 
national relations. 

Doctor Stoddard expressed his appre- 
ciation for the leave of absence granted 
to him by the Regents to go to Japan. 





MANNING RESIGNS 


Ellis L. Manning resigned April Ist as 
supervisor of science in the Bureau of In- 
structional Supervision, Secondary Edu- 
cation Division, State Education Depart- 
ment. He was appointed to the position 
in October 1938. 

While serving as science supervisor, 
Mr Manning worked to improve the level 
of science instruction in the public and 
private secondary schools of the State. In 
recent years he cooperated in developing 
science programs of newly organized vo- 
cational high schools in New York City. 

Before his appointment to the Depart- 
ment staff, Mr Manning had teaching 
experience in secondary and 
college and for nine years was connected 
with the educational program of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, conducting a radio 
program entitled the Science Forum. 


schools 


Until a successor to Mr Manning is 
appointed, correspondence concerning sci- 
ence instructional service should be ad- 
dressed to Dr Harrison H. Van Cott, 
Chief of the Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision, Secondary Education Divi- 
sion, State Education Department. 





FALES AT MEETING 

Roy G. Fales, supervisor of industrial 
arts, State Education Department, repre- 
sented the Department at a regional con- 
ference called by Dr John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, April 11th-12th in New York City, 
for the purpose of discussing the kind 
of curriculum needed for the large number 
of public school children who are not ade- 
quately served by present curriculums. 
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SUPERVISOR APPOINTED 

Veeder T. Colangelo was appointed 
March 18th as temporary senior education 
supervisor of private trade schools, Bu- 
reau of Industrial Education, State Edu- 
cation Department. Mr Colangelo recently 
returned from Wharton, England, where 
he taught drafting in the Army’s vo- 
cational school. He was formerly em- 
ployed at the State Vocational School at 
Schenectady. 
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PILLSBURY TO LEAVE SCHENECTADY POSITION 


Two Schenectady school men have been 
advanced to new positions as a result of 
the retirement of Dr W. Howard Pills- 
bury as superintendent of schools, effec- 
tive at the end of the school year. Harry 
J. Linton, director of secondary educa- 
tion, will succeed Doctor Pillsbury, and 
J. Harry Adams, principal of Nott Ter- 
race High School, Schenectady, will as- 
sume Mr Linton’s position. 

Doctor Pillsbury has spent most of his 
life in the field of education. Among the 
offices he has held are president of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, president of the New York State 
Teachers Association and president of the 
Council of School Superintendents. A 
native of Haverhill, Mass., he received the 
bachelor of arts degree from Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. In 1939 Union 
College bestowed on him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humane letters. 

After school experience in Minnesota, 
where at one time he conducted a clothing 
business, Doctor Pillsbury came to Buffalo 
in 1919 as deputy superintendent of 
schools. In 1927 he was appointed super- 
intendent of schools in Pelham, going to 
Schenectady in 1929, to succeed Dr Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, now superintendent 
of schools in Philadelphia. Doctor Pills- 
bury taught at summer sessions in the 
University of Rochester, New York Uni- 
versity, Cornell University and State 
Teachers College at Buffalo. He plans to 
retire and live in Avon Park, Fla. 

Mr Linton attended Grand Island Col- 
lege, Grand Island, Neb., the University 
of Nebraska and Columbia University. 
He had wide experience in the public 
school systems of Nebraska before going 
to Schenectady in 1926. He taught in 
summer school at State Teachers College 
at Buffalo, Cornell University and Syra- 
cuse University. 
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A graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, where he also earned the master of 
arts degree, Mr Adams began his teaching 
career in 1924 in Montana. He was 
principal of the Bay City High School and 
Junior College, Bay City, Mich., for nine 
years before going to Schenectady in 1944. 


NAYLOR RESIGNS 

Arthur H. Naylor has resigned as 
superintendent of schools in Port Jervis 
effective October 3lst. He has served as 
superintendent for 304 years. Going to 
Port Jervis in 1913 as principal of the 
high school, he became superintendent two 
years later. 

Ervin R. Fletcher, principal of Port 
Jervis High School since 1943, has been 
advanced to superintendent to succeed Mr 
Naylor. 

Roderick E. Ayer has been appointed 
principal to succeed Mr Fletcher. A 
graduate of Houghton College, Mr Ayer 
has been associated with the schools of 
Hume, Port Byron, Chaumont and Fort 
Plain, where he is now principal of Fort 
Plain High School. 


BENEDICT DIES 

Wayne G. Benedict, superintendent of 
schools in the first supervisory district 
of Madison county from 1923 to 1932, 
died April 11th in Florida. 

A graduate of Colgate University, Mr 
Benedict was a teacher and principal in 
the public schools of the State for 16 years 
and in Wisconsin for one year before his 
election as superintendent. He was a pio- 
neer in the central school movement. 
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YOUTH COMMISSION 


Fourteen school systems within 50 
miles of Albany have been asked to serve 
as pilot projects for intensive study during 
the next year by the Education Division 
of the State Youth Commission. The 
pupils of these schools will be surveyed 
for various aspects of maladjustments 
before the close of school this spring, and 
remedial activities for next school year 
will be developed from the data obtained. 
Reports on developments in these research 
centers will be made at regular intervals 
to the State at large. Similar surveys 
will be conducted in other schools in the 
fall. The technics developed in the sur- 
vey will be made available to schools that 
wish to make use of them in the detection 
of maladjusted pupils in their own schools. 

Closely related to this study is the dis- 
cussion to be held at a workshop at the 
State College for Teachers at Albany, 
August 5th-17th. Subjects that will be 
covered include: early detection of mal- 
adjustments, guidance, remedial reading 
and arithmetic, curriculum adaptation and 
work experience, recreation and parent 
education. Professional assistance will be 
given by the state college faculty, repre- 
sentatives of the State Education Depart- 
ment and nationally prominent consult- 
ants. Participation in the experimental 
workshop will be limited to 30 chairmen 
of local school delinquency prevention 
committees. 

During the summer sessions the Youth 
Commission will conduct a series of meet- 
ings on the various teachers college 
campuses for the purpose of introducing 
the program to summer school people and 
other school people in the area. 





0) 


WINGEBACH DIES 

Joseph F. Wingebach, who retired in 
1940 after 50 years as a teacher and 
principal in the New York City public 
school system, died March 2d in York, 


Ala. 
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COUNTY REDISTRICTED 

Greene county has been redistricted and 
the number of supervisory districts re- 
duced from three to two by order of 
Commissioner of Education George D. 
Stoddard. The third supervisory district, 
of which the late Walter J. Decker was 
superintendent, is now a part of the sec- 
ond supervisory district, of which Robert 
McNaught is superintendent. The second 
district now includes the towns of Ash- 
land, Cairo, Durham, Greenville, Halcott, 
Hunter, Jewett, Lexington, Prattsville 
and Windham. The first 
district of Greene county, of which John 
B. Severance is superintendent, includes 
the towns of Athens, Catskill, Coxsackie 
and New Baltimore. 


supervisory 


VETERANS SCHOOL 

The Veterans Vocational School in 
Troy is now operating day, late afternoon 
and evening sessions to meet the large 
demand by veterans for vocational educa- 
tion. Courses are offered in radio, refrig- 
eration, electrical construction and mainte- 
nance, automobile mechanics, drafting and 
machine shop practice. 


DEAN HOLMES DIES 


Dr Major E. Holmes, dean of the New 
York State College of Ceramics, Alfred 
University, died May 2d. Dean Holmes 
received the bachelor of arts degree from 
Indiana State University and the master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees 
from Cornell University. He was em- 
ployed in private industry for 15 years 
until 1926, when he became head of the 
department of ceramic engineering, School 
of Mines, University of Missouri. In 
1932 he went to Alfred, where he played 
a large part in the expansion of the Col- 
lege of Ceramics. 
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NEW PROFESSORSHIP 

Dr Ira DeA. Reid, chairman of the 
department of sociology at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Georgia, has received the first 
appointment to the newly created pro- 
fessorship of Negro culture and education 
at the New York University School of 
Education. The new chair was estab- 
lished for a_ three-year experimental 
period under a grant of the General Edu- 
cation Board. 








SCHOOL BROADCAST 

A 45-minute broadcast designed to give 
the taxpayers of Harrison an insight into 
the functioning of their board of educa- 
tion was heard over Station WFAS 
March 21st on a program entitled “ Har- 
rison Looks at Its Schools.” Speakers 
discussed the specialized training offered 
by Harrison schools, postwar expansion 
of the schools, the adult education pro- 
gram for next fall, the record of Harrison 
school graduates in service and the extra- 
curricular activities of the schools. 

A brief forum, to answer questions on 
school transportation and tax methods of 
the school district, followed the broadcast. 
The broadcast was termed “a_ school 
board meeting of the air” by its sponsors, 
the Harrison Board of Education. 


R.P.I. INAUGURATION 


Livingston W. Houston, who was 
named acting president of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute in December 1944, 
was formally inaugurated as president of 
the institute in ceremonies March 7th in 
New York City. 

Speakers at the inauguration ceremo- 
nies included Dr J. Hillis Miller, Associ- 
ate Commissioner of Education, State 
Education Department. 
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ARMY STATES POLICY 


In a recent letter to the Bureau of 
Guidance of the State Education Depart- 
ment, Major Charles F. Dienst, assistant 
school and college liaison officer of the 
United States Army Recruiting Service, 
Second Service Command, states, “ You 
will be glad to know that it is the policy 
of the recruiting service to insist upon 
graduation prior to enlistment for every 
young man enrolled in an academic or 
vocational high school.” 

Young men who have left school either 
as dropouts or graduates may enlist in 
the Army, take advantage of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights upon discharge and either 
complete or further their education. 


MUSEUM HELPS BRAZIL 

The New York State Museum is par- 
ticipating in the establishment of closer 
relations between the scientists of South 
America and of this country by sending 
a collection of 562 specimens of fossil- 
bearing materials to the University of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, to be used in the study 
of paleontology. 

This gift, accompanied by publications 
of the State Museum, was sent at the 
request of Dr Kenneth E. Caster, who 
is on a two-year leave of absence from the 
University of Cincinnati to assist the 
University of Sao Paulo in developing its 
department of geology and paleontology. 
The materials being sent are duplicates of 
the permanent collection in the State 
Museum. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 

A series of conferences designed to ex- 
plain the syllabus in driver education 
recently published by the State Education 
Department is being held throughout the 
State in May. 
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YOUNG ADULT LEADERS PREPARE BOOKLET 


A meeting for young adult leaders of 
the State was held February 9th—10th in 
Albany under the sponsorship of the New 
York State Community Service Council. 
Discussion was held on the proposal for 
a state university and bills pending in the 
Legislature to benefit veterans. 

The community guidance program was 
discussed at the February meeting of the 
state executive committee of the young 
adult leaders’ group. This program out- 
lines a plan for integrating veterans into 
Methods of facilitat- 
ing the social adjustments of war brides 


community affairs. 


and utilization of state funds for adult 
education were also discussed. 
Area conferences of young adult leaders 


were held March 10th in Glens Falls, 


March 24th in Richfield Springs and 
March 3lst in Ballston Spa. 

The young adult leaders in the Bing- 
hamton area, originators of the community 
guidance program, have prepared a book- 
let, “In the Minds of Men,” under the 
direction of Henry H. Tompkins, formerly 
a member of the Young Adult Civic Coun- 
cil of Binghamton and now a student at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 
Recently published by the Binghamton 
Board of Education, the publication con- 
tains a procedure for integrating veterans 
into public affairs of their communities. 
Copies may be secured by writing to Carl 
Schroder, counselor, Young Adult Civic 
Council, Nightingale School, Bingham- 
ton; Henry H. Tompkins, 207 Hoosick 
street, Troy; Youth Council Services, 
Bureau of Adult Education. 





COMMUNITY RESEARCH 

Thirty-five persons representing com- 
munity leaders, social science research 
workers and the State Government dis- 
cussed the better utilization of research 
in community development at a conference 
held April 5th-7th in Endicott sponsored 
by the State Education Department in 
cooperation with the New York State 
Citizens Council. 

Chairmen of the conference were 
Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Research, State Education 
Department, and Dr Edmund E. Day, 
president of Cornell University. 

The conference was made possible by 
a grant from the Woman’s Foundation 
and by International Business Machines, 
Inc., which furnished accommodations. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Courses in the creation and use of 
teaching aids for teachers of industrial 
subjects were conducted in Buffalo and 
Rochester during the winter months under 
the state industrial teacher-training pro- 
gram. 

The courses included the study of the 
design, construction and use of models 
and mock-ups which the teacher can pre- 
pare, photographic methods and the prepa- 
ration of slides, and reproduction of 
printed and graphic material in the form 
of instruction sheets for individual pupils. 

More than 90 different teaching aids 
developed by teachers attending the course 
in Buffalo were placed on display March 
15th. 
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SUPERVISOR RESIGNS 

Mrs Grace T. Paine resigned March 
3lst as a senior supervisor of adult edu- 
cation in the Bureau of Adult Education. 
Assigned to the midstate area, she had 
headquarters in the State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse. 

A graduate of the School of Education, 
Syracuse University, Mrs Paine taught 
in the schools of Onondaga county and 
of the city of Syracuse. Before her ap- 
pointment to the Education Department 
staff in 1943, she was director of the 
Americanization League of Onondaga 
county, which position she will resume 
after a vacation. 


STUDY CLUBS MANUAL 


The manual for study clubs, Live Pro- 
grams for Womens’ Clubs, was recently 
revised by the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Library Extension, State Educa- 
tion Department, and may be secured 
upon request. 

Study clubs may also receive assistance 
from the traveling libraries and general 
reference sections of the State Library in 
obtaining bibliographies and materials for 
their programs. Copies of the lending 
rules of these two sections may also be 
secured by writing to the State Library. 





REPORT FORM REVISED 


The Bureau of Adult Education, State 
Education Department, has revised the 
form of the annual report for adult 
classes. This form may also be used as a 
request for reimbursement of adult classes, 
provided by chapter 579, Laws of 1945. 
Copies of the report were mailed to all 
superintendents in April. The report 
must be filed with the Bureau of Adult 
Education not later than August Ist. 
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ADULT COURSES INCREASE 


The current nation-wide emphasis on 
adult education is evidenced in New York 
State by the increased enrolments in adult 
education classes during the 1945-46 
school year. Preliminary reports indicate 
that a number of communities are includ- 
ing a special item for adult programs in 
their budgets for next year and that dis- 
tricts having programs plan an expanded 
budget for next year. 

A number of new directors of adult 
education and other full-time personnel 
have been appointed. Workshops, insti- 
tutes and summer sessions of interest to 
newly appointed directors will be con- 
ducted this summer at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Chautauqua, Teachers College, 
Columbia University and other places. 

A recent survey in western New York 
revealed that the number of communities 
having adult programs has increased 60 
per cent over last year. Approximately 
22 per cent of all districts with high 
schools in western New York have adult 
programs of some type. Enrolment in- 
creases up to 600 per cent are reported in 
Dunkirk, Geneva, Medina and Niagara 
Falls. 


——_0———_- 


MEREDITH DIES 


Dr Albert B. Meredith, who served as 
coordinator of civilian defense training 
programs for the State Education Depart- 
ment from November 1941 to May 1943, 
died April 12th. 

Doctor Meredith was active in the edu- 
cation profession from 1895. He had 
served as assistant commissioner of sec- 
ondary education for the State of New 
Jersey and commissioner of education in 
Connecticut and was on leave of absence 
from his duties as head of the department 
of administration and supervision and 
chairman of the graduate division of the 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, when appointed to the Education 
Department position. 
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SUMMER MEETINGS 

Three conferences for librarians are 
scheduled for the summer. New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, will 
hold a special conference on “ Intergroup 
Education and the Library” during the 
week of July 8th. Nazareth College, 
Rochester, will conduct a conference on 
elementary school libraries from July 8th 
to July 19th. The sixth annual summer 
conference for school librarians in service 
will be held at State Teachers College at 
Geneseo, July 30th-August 2d. 

The conference at Albany is under the 
direction of Dr Esther L. Stallmann, head 
of the department of librarianship, and 
will be open to librarians of school and 
public libraries, teachers and others inter- 
ested in the subject. There are no forma 
admission requirements, no examinations 
and no college credits for this program. 
The conference fee is $5. 

The program at the Nazareth College 
conference is designed to aid teachers and 
other school people by providing practical 
information about the organization and 
management of elementary school book 
collections and libraries. The conference 
is open to teachers, librarians, supervisors, 
principals and pastors. It is a workshop 
and discussion conference and there are 
no formal admission requirements and no 
examinations. The fee is $12.50, which 
includes textbooks and supplies. 

The program the conference at 
Geneseo will include Book and Author 
Day, with famous authors and illustrators 


for 


as guests, and a three-day workshop on 
the theme, “ The School Library and the 
Adolescent,” to be conducted by Frieda 
M. Heller, associate professor and libra- 
rian of the University School, Ohio State 


University. Further details regarding 
this conference may be obtained from 
Alice Damon Rider, librarian, State 


Teachers College, Geneseo. 
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ARTICLES ON LIBRARIES 


A book and some magazine articles on 
libraries and librarianship have appeared 
within the past few months or will appear 
soon. The book on library work as a 
career, With a High Heart, was published 
by The Macmillan Company late in 1945. 
Magazines containing articles on libraries 
are: 

Cosmopolitan, February 1946. Eunson’s “ Face 
of America: The Librarian” 

English Journal, June 1945. Barclay’s “ Read- 
ing: Our Wartime Discovery ” 

Good Housekeeping, January 1946 (Club Serv- 
ice). Issue devoted to the Library of Con- 
gress, state and local libraries — what they 
are and how they work 

Liberty, February 6, 1946. 
Help Job-Hungry Vets” 

Recreation, September 1945. 
Americans Are Reading” 


Woolf’s “ Libraries 
Peterson’s “ What 
Saturday Review of Literature, December 22, 
1945. Winterich’s “ The Library’s Custom- 

ers” (editorial ) 
Scientific Monthly, (future 
“ Where Are America’s Research Resources? ” 


issue). Downs’s 


(future issue). Curreli’s 


services for 


Southern Farmer 


article on library prospective 


larmers 


PICTORIAL AMERICANA 

Pictorial Americana is the title of a sub- 
ject index recently issued by the Library 
of Congress for its collection of negatives 
of historical prints and photographs. The 
list includes more than 750 negatives of 
views of American cities, battle scenes, 
presidential inaugurations, railroads, 
ships, portraits of eminent personages and 
other subjects. The list may be secured 
on application to the Information and 
Publications Office, The Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. 
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A.LA. CONFERENCE 

Two special features of the conference 
of the American Library Association to 
be held in Buffalo in June are a public 
relations clinic, sponsored by the A. L. A. 
public relations committee and library ex- 
tension division, and an exhibit by the 
committees on library equipment and ap- 
pliances and the audio-visual committee. 

The public relations clinic is scheduled 
to meet daily, June 24th-28th, from 8.30 
to 9.45 a. m. Emphasis will be on small 
or medium-sized public libraries, although 
the talks and discussion will be applicable 
to all types of libraries. There will be a 
fee of $2.50 for the series. Reservations, 
without money, should be sent as soon 
as possible to Harold Hamill, chairman, 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, Kan- 
sas City Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. Vernon Steinmann of the Rochester 
Public Library will be coordinator of the 
exhibit. 


———_-Q-——- — 


NAMED READERS’ ADVISER 

Robert Kingery was appointed readers’ 
adviser at The New York Library March 
Ist to succeed the late Jennie M. Flexner. 
Mr Kingery has been a member of the 
library’s reference department since 1937, 
when he entered the Columbia School of 
Library Service, from which he obtained 
the bachelor of science degree in library 
science in 1939. Beatrice Libaire, who 
served as acting readers’ adviser following 
the death of Miss Flexner, has been ap- 
pointed associate readers’ adviser. 


—_——_Q-——_—_ 


MISS MERRILL RETIRES 


Julia Wright Merrill retired March Ist 
as chief of the department of information 
and advisory services, American Library 
Association. Miss Merrill did much to 
promote and extend public libraries in 
America, especially in New York State. 
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LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Important dates on the library calendar 
in May and June are as follows: 

May 18th—25th, Children’s Spring Book 
Festival, sponsored by the New York 
Herald Tribune, 230 West 4lst street, 
New York, N. Y. 

May 19th, Citizenship Recognition Day, 
also known as “ I Am An American Day.” 

June 14th, Flag Day. 

June 18th, Newbery and Caldecott 
awards, to be announced at American 
Library Association Conference in Buf- 
falo, June 16th-22d. Given annually by 
the Children’s Library Association, the 
Newbery Medal is for the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s liter- 
ature, and the Caldecott Medal is for the 
most distinguished picture book. 


ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS 


The committee on education of the 
American Institute of Architects has com- 
piled a list of “ One Hundred Books on 
Architecture ” which are suitable for pur- 
chase by public libraries. For small libra- 
ries, the books recommended are indicated 
by asterisks. The list may be obtained 
free by writing to the American Institute 
of Architects, 1741 New York avenue 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


—~Q—— 


LIBRARIANS NEEDED ABROAD 
Librarians are urgently needed for duty 
with occupation armies in the Philippines, 
Korea and Japan. Applicants must be 
between the ages of 21 and 40 and must 
be graduates of a recognized library school 


or college graduates with one year of 
library experience. Positions are avail- 
able for both men and women. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Library 
Branch, Special Services Division, A.S.F., 
War Department, 25 W. 43d street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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FELLOWSHIPS FOR LIBRARIAN TRAINING 


This is a partial list of scholarships, 
loan funds and other means of assistance 
for which librarians in New York State 
may apply. 


Before making application, candidates 

dS 
are urged to investigate carefully all re- 
quirements of each scholarship or fellow- 


ship, and its purpose. Few funds are 
available for the first year of study in a 
library school. 

Detailed information, instructions for 
application and conditions of acceptance 
should be obtained in each case from the 
organization that makes the awards. 
When possible, addresses have been in- 
cluded. 

In addition to the sources listed, there 
are available in many colleges and uni- 
versities maintaining accredited library 
schools, scholarships and loan funds to 
which students in the library school are 
eligible in common with other students. 

The list follows: 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public 
scholarship fund to assist members of the staff 


Library has a 


to study in advancement of their professional 
Contributions to the fund have been 
3oard of Trustees and 


standing. 
made by the staff, the 
the Friends of the Brooklyn Public Library. 

Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice provides loan funds in limited amount for the 
assistance of students. Application should be 
filed well in advance of registration with the 
bursar of the university. 

The school has a few scholarships, covering 
part of the tuition fee for the first year students, 
granted only on the basis of high scholarship 
and exceptional qualifications for library service 
as evidenced by college records, previous experi- 
ence and the recommendation of well-known 
librarians. 

The school administers the following scholar- 
ships provided by alumni organizations: Mary 
Wright Plummer Scholarship, about $250, of 
the Alumni Association of the Library School 
of the New York Public Library, preferably 
given to a candidate for the master’s degree who 
took the first year’s work at the Library School 
of the New York Public Library. Application 
should be filed with the dean of the School of 
Library Service before May Ist; three alumni 
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scholarships, $300 each, of the New York State 
Library School Association from the Henrietta 
Church bequest, Florence Woodworth Scholar- 
ship, James I. Wyer Scholarship and Edna M 
Sanderson Scholarship, for candidates for the 
master’s degree, preferably those who took the 
first vear’s work in the New York State Library 
School at Albany. If no suitable application 
from these 
scholarships may be assigned to a B.S. candidate 


is received second year students, 
with exceptional qualifications. 

John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, 551 Fifth avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
awards fellowships of about $2000 each to candi- 
dates, usually between 25 and 40 years of age, 
who have shown unusual attainments in research 
previous publications or ex- 
ceptional creative ability in the fine arts. Ap- 
plications should be submitted before October 
15th. 

The Guggenheim 
Latin-American Fellowships of about $2000 each 
for 12 months of study to men and women, 
without distinction of race, color or creed, who 
are citizens of the United States, including 
Puerto Rico, and of the Argentine Republic, 
3razil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay 
for independent research and creative work in 
any field of knowledge or any of the fine arts. 
It is expected that candidates will be graduates 
of universities or professional schools, or persons 
who in other respects have taken advantage of 
the educational facilities available in their own 


as evidenced by 


Foundation also awards 


countries in their special fields of study. 


In addition to the usual fellowships, the 
foundation will grant 


upon the same basis as the other fellowships. 


postservice fellowships 
They may be granted while the recipients are 
stil! in service and will be made available for 
their use whenever they are discharged from 
Applications should be addressed to 
Allen Moe, 
foundation. 
Caroline M. Hewins Scholarship Fund, Public 
Hartford, Conn., awards about $300 


service. 


Henry secretary general of the 


Library, 
annually to young women to prepare for library 
children. Preference is given to 


work with 


residents of Connecticut. Application should 
be made before February Ist. 

Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45th New York 19, N. Y., with the 


cooperation of American colleges and universt- 


street, 


ties and its representatives abroad, the Division 
of Cultural Cooperation of the Department of 
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State, and civic organizations and women’s 
clubs, arranges for fellowships usually covering 
board, lodging and tuition. 

The National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y., through several hundred 
of its clubs has available scholarships or loan 
funds, administered under local rules. 

New York Library Association Scholarship 
and Awards Committee grants loans up to $300 
to a member of the association for study at an 
accredited library school. Apply to Wharton 
Miller, director, University Library, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

New York (N. Y.) Library Club Board of 
Scholarships and Awards provides scholarships 
paying tuition fees for the completion of the 
first year of professional training to one or two 
members of the club in positions in libraries in 
the metropolitan area who have been employed 
for not less than one year prior to the date of 
making application. Applications, including a 
statement of provisional admission to an ac- 
credited library school together with satis- 
factory references, must be presented in person 
later than 

Rose E. 


New 


board not 
1945-46, 


Libraries, 


chairman of the 
( President, 


to the 
January 3lst. 
Bootes, Columbia 
York 27, N. Y.). 

Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., awards five scholarships established by 


University 


its Graduates Association. These scholarships 
pay all third-quarter tuition and fees, and they 
are awarded by the faculty to the students who 
have led the class in scholarship and also in 
contributing to the well-being of the class as a 
group. The Association 

provided a loan fund which so far has 


Graduates also has 
been 
adequate to meet all approved requests. 

Special 
Student Loan 


Libraries Association through its 
Fund offers 


to those members who wish to carry on pro- 


financial assistance 
fessional study in an accredited library school. 
An applicant must have been a member of the 
Special Libraries Association for at least one 
year prior to the date of application, must main- 
tain membership throughout the duration of the 
loan and must be indorsed by the president of 
the local chapter unless he is from a section 

given to 
library or 


without a chapter. Preference is 


persons employed in a_ special 
persons with satisfactory experience in a special 
library who want to further their education in 
librarianship or take the first year of study in 
an accredited library school. Applications must 


be accompanied by a statement of provisional 
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admission to an accredited library school. 
Loans vary in amount but do not exceed $500. 
No interest is charged if the total amount is 
repaid within one year of the date of completion 
of the course; otherwise interest at the rate of 
3 per cent a year is charged on the unpaid bal- 
ance. Loans must be secured by promissory 
note and collateral in form of a life insurance 
policy. 

Applications should be sent to the chairman, 
Committee on Student Fund, Special 
Libraries Association, 31 East 10th street, New 
York, N. Y., at least three months before the 
beginning of an academic session, preferably by 
March Ist, June Ist or November Ist of each 
year. 

Syracuse University School of Library 
Syracuse, N. Y., awards eight annual 
second 


Loan 


Science, 
grants-in-aid at the beginning of the 
semester on consideration of the student’s need, 
achievement and aptitude for library work. 
The Alumni Loan Fund of this school also 
supplies loans annually to students of high scho- 
lastic ability and general qualifications. Appli- 
cations should be made in writing to the director 
of the school before January Ist. 
United States Department of State, 
of Cultural Relations, with the cooperation of 
the United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, administers the 
and 


Division 


program of Exchange Professorships 
Graduate Student or Teacher Exchanges under 
the convention signed by representatives of the 
United States and 20 other American republics 
well 


December 23, 1936, as 


Address inquiries 


at Buenos Aires, 
as other similar 


to the United States Office of Education. 


programs. 


University of Wisconsin. Library school 
students from other states than Wisconsin may 
apply for nonresident scholarships awarded by 
the University of Wisconsin. Applications 
should be in the hands of the chairman of the 
and Undergraduate 


Committee on Loans 


Scholarships of the university before July Ist. 


PUBLISH BULLETINS 

Two local library 
Hudson-Mohawk Library 
and the Suffolk County Library Associa- 


the 
Association 


associations, 


tion, publish monthly bulletins for dis- 


tribution to their respective memberships. 
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Senate 


SENATE 


[This is the fourteenth of a series of a 


The Senate House in Kingston is so 
called because of the fact that the first 
duly elected Senate of the State of New 
York met in its first the 
southerly room of this old building on the 
morning of September 10, 1777. It was 
then the home of Abraham Van Gaasbeek. 
On that same morning the first Assembly 
convened at the tavern of Evert Bogardus. 
The afternoon of that historic day these 
two bodies met in joint session at the 
Ulster County Courthouse, Kingston, to 
hear the first their first 
governor. 


sessit mn in 


message of 


Earlier meetings of governing bodies 
had been held at White Plains and at 
Fishkill but increasing pressure from the 
gritish army the meetingplace 
steadily northward to Kingston. The last 
move was well advised since the British, 
the Hudson, reached and 


forced 


sailing up 
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House 


HOUSE 


rticles on the State’s historic sites.| 

burned Kingston on October 16, 1777, 
only nine days after the Senate adjourned. 
This was a diversionary effort on the part 
of the British to ease the American pres- 
sure against Burgoyne, who, then hard 
surrendered on 


pressed at Saratoga, 


October 17th. 

At the time the Senate occupied the 
house it was already 101 years old, hav- 
ing been built by Wessel Ten Broeck, 
colonel of the Ulster County Militia, in 
1676. Typically Dutch in style, it was 
unusual for its day because of its greater 
size and its higher ceilings, exceeding by 
a foot and a half the customary height of 
six feet six inches. The colonel, a man 
of means, built this house for his personal 
comfort and convenience, disregarding 
the fact that high ceilings and great rooms 


demanded more wood in the fireplace. 
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17//, 


Here the colonel brought his wife, 
Marytje Ten Eyck, and here they raised 
their not unusually large family of ten 
children. Marytje died in 1694 and soon 
thereafter Colonel Ten Broeck married 
the widow of Domine Van Gaasbeek. 
Subsequent intermarriages between the 
Ten Broecks and the Van Gaasbeeks were 
numerous. For a period of more than 
200 years, the property remained in the 
hands of their descendants. 

It was Abraham Van Gaasbeek who in 
1777 offered his home as a meetingplace 
for the fugitive Senate. Here a quorum 
of the 23 Senators gathered, even as Sir 
Henry Clinton, commander of the British 
forces, planned to destroy the town by 
advancing up the Hudson in his fleet of 
great square-rigged ships loaded to ca- 
pacity with troops. But first he must 
capture fortified American positions 
planted on both sides of the Hudson at 
West Point. By October 15th he had 
accomplished this task and the river lay 
open before him with Kingston as his 
objective. 

Governor George Clinton, commander 
of the American forces, found it impos- 
sible to aid in the defense of that city. 
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His troops had been badly mauled in their 
gallant defense of the Highland forts and 
furthermore lacked means of transporta- 
tion by which they could equal the speed 
of the English fleet. 

Warned of the approach of the British, 
the Senate left Kingston for Hurley, a 
small settlement some four miles inland. 
‘here they made use of the Van Deusen 
louse which still stands, squarely front- 
ng on the narrow little street that winds 
trough that quaint Dutch town. 

The English arrived at the mouth of 
wondout creek the morning of October 
oth. A small force of Americans bravely 
ade such resistance as was possible, 
king swept aside by General Vaughan’s 
ritish, 1600 the 
iinity were burned and with a captured 
‘gro as a guide, the force pushed ahead 


strong. Houses in 
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to the town itself. 
that: 


Vaughan later reported 


on our entering the town, they (the citizens) 

fired from their houses which induced me to 

reduce the place to ashes, which I accordingly 

did, not leaving a house. 

The British, dividing into small groups, 
scattered through the town burning and 
pillaging in systematic fashion. A Tory 
spurred them to haste by reporting the 
rapid approach of the Americans under 
General Clinton. Within three hours 
they were all again aboard their ships, 
Kingston behind them in smoking ruin. 

Records tell of the many houses built 
of stone and relate that with but one 
exception, all were more or less gutted 
by fire. Yet for the most part the walls 
remained. In some cases the fire was 
extinguished before the complete destruc- 
tion of the interior had been accomplished, 
since the British could do little more 
than apply the torch. This seems to have 
been true of the Senate House. Its sturdy 
stone walls, very likely the beams sup- 
porting the ground floor and some of the 
roof timbers as well as certain of the 
window frames may be original. One of 
the latter still shows the deep scars of 
fire. Little is known of the extent of re- 
construction carried out, though the house 
was soon made habitable. 

Abraham Van Gaasbeek’s son Peter, a 
major in the Revolutionary Army, owned 
Both 
wealthy and popular, he became a promin- 


and occupied it after the war. 


Honorable Peter Van 
Gaasbeek,”” who was elected to a seat in 


ent politician, the 
the national congress. The genial hospi- 
tality and lavish entertainment for which 
he noted 
asset throughout his career. 


was must have been a great 
Aaron Burr 
and many other men prominent in that 
day were frequent guests at this home. 


In 


owners, with pride of ancestry and a keen 


1869 descendants of the original 


desire to conserve original construction, 
Yet there is an addi- 
northern end. What were 


repaired the house. 
tion at the 
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once exterior windows now pierce a wall 
that separates this wing from the original 
building. Certainly the pitch of the roof 
has been reduced, for rows of rafters are 
visible beneath the present roof. These 
changes must have followed the burning 
of Kingston yet are known to have been 
made prior to 1869. Perhaps the genial 
hospitality of the Honorable Peter made 
demands upon the house that exceeded 
its capacity, forcing an enlargement to its 
present 70 feet frontage. 

In 1887 the State bought the property 
from the Ten Broeck-Van Gaasbeek 
descendants. A wealth of antique furni- 
ture, paintings, and household furnishings 
as well as a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts and books has since been gathered. 
As these collections grew to exceed the 
capacity of the Senate House, the State, 
in 1927, built a two-story, fireproof 
museum in which much of this property 
is now displayed. 

Among the most valuable exhibits are 
the paintings of John Vanderlyn (1776-— 
1852), a Kingston boy whose talents 


I 


gained the interest of Aaron Burr. He 
became Burr’s protégé, later winning a 
prominent place among the artists of his 
day. The manuscript collection of Chap- 
lain Roswell P. U.S.N. (1850- 
1921) while not yet completely arranged 
and indexed, is known to include some 
valuable and exceedingly rare documents, 
Indian artifacts, early and unusual ex- 
amples of china and glass, powder horns 
and period costumes are also well worth 
study. An entire room is devoted to the 
display of exhibits associated with early 
steamboating on the Hudson. 


Hoes, 


In the “ Governor’s Room” are dis- 
played pictures, autographed letters and 
related items, constituting an almost com- 
plete and decidedly valuable collection of 
the Dutch and English governors of the 
colony and of the State of New York. 
Plans are now in progress for an ex- 
tensive restoration of the Senate House 
to its original appearance when as a Dutch 
home of the Revolutionary period, Abra- 
ham Van Gaasbeek occupied it and patri- 
otically offered it as a place in which the 
first Senate might find a temporary seat. 





PLANS APPROVED FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds include 
the following: 

Phelps, roof repair, $1738; approved March 
7th 

Northport, painting three school buildings, 
$3642; approved March 16th 

Hicksville, repairing roof, East Street School, 
$10,000; approved March 16th 

Westbury, toilet room on second floor of 
Post Avenue School, $1000; approved March 
16th 

Newcomb, new central school, 
proved March 18th 

Watervliet, new boiler for elementary school, 
$2875 ; approved March 21st 

Nichols, district 3, installation of flush toilets, 
lavatory, drinking fountain, $738.06; approved 
March 21st 


250,000; ap- 
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Verona, addition of two rooms in elementary 
school, $5000; approved March 23d 

Lancaster and Cheektowaga, district 4, new 
elementary school, $170,000; approved March 
29th 

Syosset, replacing tubes and doors on boiler, 
$1000; approved March 30th 

Ithaca, painting various schools, $6860; ap- 
proved March 30th 

Watertown, continuing work of draining and 
grading of playground at South Junior High 
School, $12,425 ; approved April 2d 

Thornwood, exterior painting, $920.70; ap- 
proved April 3d 

Baldwin, installation of acoustical ceilings in 
four corridors, $3453; approved April 6th 

Westport, cafeteria, 
$2722.73; approved April 8th 


alterations for new 


Bulletin to the Schools 











